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AMERICAN LABOR AND SOCIAL WORK 


ALBERT DEUTSCH 


and their agreement in the methods of achieving those goals, 

marks one of the most significant trends in American social 
history. Traditionally, the relationships between these two groups 
have been marked by mutual hostility and suspicion. While the 
areas of conflict have not disappeared completely, they have grad- 
ually been superseded by expanding fields of cooperation that are 
today manifesting themselves in united efforts toward economic, 
social and political betterment. 

There were two main sources of the traditional antagonism be- 
tween organized social work (used synonymously with philanthropy 
and charity) and organized labor. 

(1) Private social work was largely the creation of the wealthier 
classes, which, in the United States, were coextensive with the em- 
ploying groups. The basic philosophies, attitudes and methods of 
nineteenth-century social work were determined by the sources of 
financial support—the moneyed Americans, who generally stood in 
adamant opposition to trade unions. 

(2) The immaturity of organized labor in America for many 
decades barred the way to a working alliance. Its horizons, until 
recently, were limited largely by the factory gates. Its aims were 
almost exclusively dedicated to the achievement of higher wages, 
lesser hours of work, and better working conditions. Organized labor 
seldom felt or acted as a part of the general community. It did little 
to follow its members beyond the factory gates, in the sense of 
improving the off-the-job living standards of working men and their 
families. | 

The early private social agencies reflected, in their fields, the 
dominant social philosophy of the time. Their main purpose (as 
witnessed in the organized charity movement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury) was not so much to give aid to the needy, as to vigorously 
ferret out and punish the “unworthy” recipients of charity. The 
dominant note was the repression of ‘“‘pauperism” rather than its 
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relief. Pauperism, or indigency, was seen mainly as the result of 
individual weakness or viciousness or both. Broader social causes— 
such as mass unemployment, substandard wages, bad housing—were 
largely overlooked. ‘The rich in society were the deserving; the poor, 
and especially those in need of alms, were the unfit. 

The basic attitudes of private philanthropic agencies generally 
permeated the field of public welfare as well. For many decades, as 
a result of pressures from private philanthropy, a large number of 
our big cities dispensed no “outdoor” or home relief at all, with the 
possible exception of aid to the indigent blind. Families deprived 
of income by the breadwinner’s death, sickness or unemployment, 
were often forced to break up the household, go to the local poor- 
house or else depend on the niggardly allowances of private agencies. 

With the multiplication of social agencies as media of upper- 
class largesse, American workers discerned at their heads many of 
the union-haters who opposed them at the first line of labor de- 
fense, the factory gate. They perceived the unwholesome paradox 
by which split-personality employers acted as implacable enemies 
of the wage-earner on the economic front while at the same time 
posing as beneficient big brothers on the social front. These work- 
ers came to regard charity as that part of their rightful wages with- 
held from their pay envelopes and handed back to them in the form 
of humiliating benefices. They had little use for the big-hearted, 
light-headed, blundering Lady Bountifuls who infested the field of 
private philanthropy in the nineteenth century, with their airs of 
moral and*social superiority and their bland assurances that a bread 
basket and a bible sufficed to solve the problems of needy families. 
They had little use, moreover, for the busy-bodies and crackpot 
reformers who often dominated voluntary social work, bent on motr- 
alizing missions, often debasing their own religious faiths by crude 
attempts to bribe the poor into their particular creeds with the 
crumbs of charity. 

These workers saw powerful social agencies openly aligned against 
the burgeoning trade unions. They saw employing groups occa- 
sionally utilize these agencies as frank instruments for breaking 
strikes. ‘They saw some of these agencies deliberately withhold relief 
from the families of striking workers, while pressuring able-bodied 
men and women on relief rolls to serve as scabs in struck factories. 
And they saw opportunistic directors of social agencies bid openly 
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for contributions from the rich on the ground that private social 
work kept the lower classes satisfied, that it helped suppress strikes 
and even revolutionary tendencies among the ignorant, “debased’’ 
masses of society. , 

Lest this unfavorable picture of nineteenth-century social work 
seem overdrawn, let me quote from the annual reports of the New 
York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, one of 
the most powerful private agencies in the country. The Association 
had been founded in 1843 by Robert M. Hartley and associates; 
nearly 100 years later it was merged with the Charity Organization 
Society of New York City to form the Community Service Society, 
largest private family agency in the United States, 

Hartley served as “corresponding secretary and agent” of the 
Association, and was thus the equivalent of a present-day executive 
director, for a period of 32.years. During this period, he faithfully 
expressed in his annual reports the sentiments of the dominant 
groups in contemporary philanthropy. Annual reports of charitable 
agencies, at that time, were often filled with lengthy discourses on 
basic approaches to poor relief. Hartley’s reports for some years 
were featured by a section on “Capital and Labor,” in which he in- 
variably traced an integral connection between the employing class 
and social work, with a strong bias against organized labor. His ill- 
disguised contempt for the masses from which his agency’s clients 
emanated is reflected in his report for 1871. He quotes, with ap- 
proval, as applying to the situation in New York City, the words 
of an unnamed contemporary: | 


How to deal with our own immigrant ignorance and superstition, our 
colonized Communism, Fenianism, Ribbonism, Atheism, Romanism, and 
all the other products of ignorance—the mother of all vices—this is our 
pressing but persistent and patient problem. ... We are not free in 
New York City, because ignorance, fanaticism, brutal ferocity, and ani- 
mal appetites and lusts, unrestrained by self-knowledge or by mental 
discipline, are always pursuing the orderly and educated classes like a 
pack of wolves. 


As a remedy for the peril of popular ignorance, the quoted writer 
had recommended a compulsory education law for all children over 
five, certainly a progressive proposal for the period. But Hartley’s 
observation on this proposal was entirely skeptical. It appeared in 
the Association’s annual report, as follows: | 
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Suppose there were such a law, who would enforce it? The magis- 
trates, of course. Not at all, as will presently be shown. Would you have 
them resist their constituents, the mob, to whom they owe office? They 
are too good democrats for that. No! Before such a law could be enforced 
you must have a magistracy that will not pander to the prejudices and 
vices of the masses. Who are the masses? They are, with exceptions, the 
most ignorant and degraded of European immigrants. These being sud- 
denly enfranchised, with no test either of education or intelligence, con- 
stitute the balance of political power. Such a constituency demands a 
corresponding representation.! 

The decade of the 1870’s was marked by serious economic crises, 
extensive labor organization, and widespread strikes for higher 
wages and shorter hours. The Association viewed these strikes with un- 
concealed disapproval. In its annual reports, it laid down the thesis 
that strikes were disastrous from the philanthropic viewpoint in that 
they inevitably cut the income of both workers and employers, im- 
poverishing the former and diminishing the surplus of the latter 
whence contributions to charitable endeavor had their source. Fur- 
ther, strikes impaired the spirit of goodwill among employers toward 
the poorer classes upon which organized philanthropy depended for 
sustenance. | 

In its report for 1872, the Association included in its section on 
“Capital and Labor” a lengthy review of widespread strikes for an 
eight-hour day that had been conspicuous in the city’s industrial 
life that year. The review started out by linking organized labor in 
this country with the “socialistic, incendiary and revolutionary dog- 


mas’ of the Communist International. 


Looking at strikes from an ethical or moral standpoint [the report 
states], their demoralizing and impoverishing effect can not be over- 
looked. This, as it directly concerned the working classes, was one of the 
worst results of the contest. Much has been spoken and written of what 
would be the elevating effects on the character and condition of the 
working-man by giving him four hours a day for self-improvement and 
the benefit of his family. But, unfortunately for this pleasant theory, 
when he had twelve hours at command instead of four, as during the 
recent strikes, the advantages of leisure were not verified by the results. 
It was found here as elsewhere, that idleness and profligacy too often 
go hand in hand together. Lounging about street-corners, gossiping and 


1New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, Twenty-eighth 
Annual Report, 1871 (New York, 1871), p. 76f. 
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drinking at liquor-shops, neither tends to his own elevation nor to the 
happiness of his household, but rather to thriftless, dissipated habits and 
domestic wretchedness. .. . 

The objects of this Association incline it to sympathize with Labor, 
but not against Capital as such, which is essential to the being and well- 
being of organized communities. It is a truism to say that this Charity 
is an outgrowth of Capital, and could not exist without it, or that the 
numerous benevolent institutions in this city and the world, with the 
gratuitous expenditures of untold millions for the help of the destitute 
and perishing have a like origin. . . .? 

The personal motives of the leaders in American charity of the 
day were undoubtedly beyond criticism; they were usually drawn to 
their tasks by a sincere desire to ameliorate the social evils that beset 
the people on the lowest rung of the economic ladder. Their intent 
was good; their vision was blurred and distorted by the prevailing 
attitudes which regarded individual worth or the lack of it as the 
determining factor in economic success or failure, and moral uplift 
as the main key to rehabilitation of the economically handicapped. 
The leading charity workers sympathized with the laboring people; 
but consciously or unconsciously they identified themselves with the 
financial sources whence their agencies drew their life-blood. 

An illustration of the gap that separated the charity workers of 
the time from the classes to which their clients belonged is afforded 
by Charles Loring Brace, founder of the movement for child place- 
ment in the mid-nineteenth century and a leading exponent of the 
social welfare principles which dominated contemporary attitudes. 
Brace’s most notable work was The Dangerous Classes of New York, 
published in 1872, the year following the Paris Commune. The date 
is significant, since the dominating note of alarmism in Brace’s book 
was derived in large measure from repeated references to the “‘ter- 
rible excesses” of the Parisian proletaires during the Commune, with 
unfavorable parallels drawn between the New York proletaires and 
their European counterparts. 


My great object in the present work [wrote Brace in his introduc- 
tion], is to prove to society . . . that the cheapest and most efficacious 
way of dealing with the “Dangerous Classes” of large cities is not to 
punish them but to prevent their growth; to so throw the influences of 
education and discipline and religion about the abandoned and desti- 


2A1.C.P., Twenty-ninth Annual Report, 1872 (New York, 1872), p. 68 f. 
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tute youth of our large towns; to so change their material circumstances, 
and draw them under the influence of the moral and fortunate classes, 
that they shall grow up as useful producers and members of society, 
able and inclined to aid it in its progress. 

In the view of this book, the class of a large city most dangerous to 
its property, its morals and its political life are the ignorant, destitute, 
untrained, and abandoned youth; the outcast street-children grown up 
to be voters, to be the implements of demagogues, the ‘feeders’ of the 
criminals, and the sources of domestic outbreaks and violations of the 
law.8 

The decade which saw the Paris Commune was marked in Amer- 
ica, aS previously noted, by a series of economic depressions, wide- 
spread unemployment and serious labor disputes. In 1875, some 
15,000 unionized longshoremen in New York City went out on 
strike against a cut in wages. Denouncing these workers who had 
been “persuaded by a few leaders to refuse work rather than assent 
to any abatement in wages,” the New York A.I.C.P., in its annual 
report, laid down the following principle regarding relief for the 
families of strikers: 


Every man has the right to work or not to work as he may choose; 
but no man has a right to refuse to support his family and himself 
when he is able to do it; and no one has a right to prevent others from 
working, as these strikers persistently attempted to do, while they were 
themselves idling about the streets and wharves and corner liquor shops. 
This Association has, therefore, on principle, never felt it a duty to take 
sides with the strikers against the employers. For those who refuse to 
work when offered in order to sustain their combinations, are, as a gen- 
eral fact, neither entitled to sympathy nor aid.4 


Such sentiments—repeatedly expressed in words and deeds by 
leading charity agencies and workers of the time—were hardly cal- 
culated to endear social work to organized labor. The suspicions and 
hostilities sparked by these attitudes survived long after social work 
in general had experienced considerable changes in basic approaches 
to poverty and related problems. Even when those little bands of 
idealists, the settlement workers, started to move into the slums to- 
ward the end of the nineteenth century to work with rather 


3 Charles Loring Brace, The Dangerous Classes of New York (New York, 1872), p. 
i f. 
New York A.IL.C.P., Thirty-second Annual Report, 1875 (New York, 1875), p. §6f. 
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than for the under-privileged, often sacrificing lives of ease and com- 
fort, they did not at once win the confidence of organized labor. 
The more alert union heads recalled that settlement houses had 
originated in mid-nineteenth century England as a countermove- 
ment to militant Chartism, and they suspected that these institutions 
might become dangerous blind alleys diverting workingmen from 
the front line of economic liberation, the union. 

It was in large measure as a revolt against the supercilious, over- 
bearing, anti-union attitudes of leading charity agencies that the 
more progressive unions toward the end of the century established 
their own welfare systems for their members: old age pensions, sick- 
ness, disability, death and unemployment benefits. There were other 
factors, of course, in the rise of these union welfare bureaus, such 
as recognition of the need to keep old members and attracting new 
ones, and the general fear and distrust of benefit schemes set up by 
paternalistic employers who were often bitterly anti-union. But a 
major motive for setting up these union welfare bureaus was uncon- 
cealed disgust with the degrading character of charity handouts. 

Another source of irritation to organized labor was the ten- 
dency in some areas of social work to set up ostensibly “humani- 
tarian’”’ work-relief enterprises that resulted in depressing wage 
standards on the labor market. In the mid-nineteenth century, for 
instance, it was a popular practice for old ladies of both sexes to 
set up “houses of industry” where prostitutes, or ‘fallen women,” 
might learn respectable trades and thus be snatched from lives of 
sin. The fallen women were set to work, usually, at sewing articles 
which were then dumped on the market for whatever they’d bring, 
or else contracted to wholesale manufacturers at substandard prices. 
The inevitable result was that wages of regularly employed sewing 
girls were depressed, and many were forced into prostitution in order 
to supplement their substandard pay. 

The introduction of paid social workers and the trend toward 
professionalization, dating from the last decades of the century, were 
important factors in breaking down the barriers that had long ex- 
isted between organized labor and social work. The volunteer 
“friendly visitors,” typified by Lady Bountiful, had been largely 
recruited from the well-to-do classes. Their zeal frequently outran 
their understanding of their clients or of the causative factors of 
dependency. The professional, on the other hand, was a worker who 
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actually thought as a worker, and was more likely, though not al- 
ways, to appreciate the real problems of her clients. 

It was about this time that social work began to throw off its 
false emphasis on individual moral inadequacy as the basic factor 
in most problems of poverty, dependency and disease. People active 
in the new profession started to reach out into the homes and fac- 
tories in which their clients lived and worked. They familiarized 
themselves with such basic economic factors as wages, rents and. 
profits. The social work literature of the first decade of the present 
century is alive with surveys of living standards and other environ- 
mental aspects of poverty. Social workers also began to think of poor 
people not only as actual or potential relief clients but as laborers. 
They learned to tie up economic facts with social conditions. They 
learned to understand and respect the reasons for union organiza- 
tion. This period witnessed an increasing agitation on the part of 
social workers, particularly those in the settlement house move- 
ment, for social and labor legislation as a means of attaining the 
goals of welfare work. On this sector the paths of organized labor 
and social work converged definitely in pressure movements for 
housing laws, child labor laws, minimum wage and hours laws, and 
factory legislation in general. 

This trend was climaxed in 1912 by an amazing political phe- 
nomenon. The National Conference of Charities and Correction 
(now known as the National Conference of Social Work), at its an- 
nual meeting in Cleveland in June, 1912, had received a progressive 
report from its Committee on Standards of Living and Labor, headed 
by the prominent child-welfare worker, Owen R. Lovejoy. This 
report particularly stressed the need for governmental regulation 
of substandard working and living conditions. The report also set 
forth a “platform of social standards” that included: 

_ (1) A living wage for all “who devote their time and energy to 
industrial occupations,’ which would provide enough to secure 
education and recreation, care for immature members of the fam- 
ily, maintain the family during periods of sickness, and permit a 
reasonable saving for old age. The report recommended the estab- 
lishment of minimum wage commissions to inquire into industrial 
wage standards and to determine minimum standards. 

(2) The establishment of an eight-hour day, six-day week, with 
special standards of work for women and minors. : 
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(3) Federal investigation of all industries with a view to estab- 
lishing standards of sanitation and safety and a basis for compensa- 
tion for injury, together with standardized health and safety in- 
spection. 

(4) “Social welfare demands for every family a safe and sani- 
tary home; healthful surroundings; ample and pure running water 
inside the house; modern and sanitary toilet conveniences for its 
exclusive use, located inside the building; adequate sunlight and 
ventilation,” etc. 

_(5) Prohibition of all wage-earning occupations for children un- 
der 16 years of age; regulation of factory work for women; govern- 
ment review and regulation of “intermittent employment” in indus- 
try; and special training programs to rehabilitate the “unemploy- 
able.” 

(6) Workmen’s compensation for the victims of industrial acci- 
dents and diseases, and social insurance to cover old age and un- 
employment.® 

_ The background of the report, which I have but briefly sum- 
marized above, was described by Paul U. Kellogg that same year 
in the leading social work journal, The Survey, of which he was 
editor. It appears that the Committee presenting this momentous 
report at the conclusion of the National Conference was composed 
of some labor leaders and employers’ representatives, but mainly 
social workers. 


There was a logical sequence in their approach to industrial con- 
ditions [Kellogg reported]. The standards they set were clear-cut and 
they offered the public a new conception of the sphere of governmental 
concern in industry. They held that the human waste which modern 
large-scale production throws back upon the community in the shape 
of trade injuries and occupational disease, overwork and overstrain, or- 
phanage and depleted households gives the public a stake in the human 
side of industry; that because of this public element, the public is en- 
titled to complete facts as to the terms of work—hours, wages, accidents, 
etc.; that with these facts and with the advances made by physician and 
neurologist, economist and engineer, the public can formulate certain 
minimum standards below which it can be scientifically demonstrated 
that work can be carried on only at a social deficit; and finally that all 


§ National Conference of Charities and Correction, Proceedings, r9r2_ (Fort Wayne, 
1912), p. 376-94. 
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industrial conditions falling below such standards should come within 
the sphere of governmental supervision and control, in the same way 
that subnormal sanitary conditions because they threaten the general 
welfare are subject to regulation.® 

“Social workers are in fact, perhaps more than in any previous 
campaign, supplying personnel as well as issues to organized poli- 
tics,” Kellogg observed. He cited Charles D. Hilles, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, and formerly superintendent of 
the New York Juvenile Asylum, as a signal example of this. Louis 
D. Brandeis he regarded as the man best known in social work who 
looked to Woodrow Wilson as the candidate from whom progressive 
accomplishment in social reform could be expected with most con- 
fidence. 

The list of social workers actively engaged in the Progressive 
Party campaign included Judge Ben B. Lindsey of the Denver Ju- 
venile Court; Raymond Robins, a leader in religious social service; 
Jane Addams, the foremost settlement house worker; John A. Kings- 
bury, then general agent for the New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor (what a swing there had been from 
Hartley to Kingsbury!); Samuel McCune Lindsay, former director 
of the New York School of Philanthropy (now the New York School 
of Social Work), and many others. 

Jane Addams was one of the delegates at the Progressive, or 
“Bull Moose,” Party convention in Chicago, and she had seconded 
the nomination of Roosevelt there. In her nominating speech she 
said: 


The new party kas become the American exponent of a world-wide 
movement toward juster social conditions, a movement which the United 
States, lagging behind other great nations, has been unaccountably slow 
to embody in political action.7 


The question of social workers’ participation in “political ac- 
tion,” aligned with labor elements and political reformers, was 
widely discussed at the time. The New York Evening Post, then an 
ultra-conservative paper, uttered dire editorial threats directed at 
social workers who made common cause with the third-party candi- 
date, warning them that such action might cost them their jobs. 

6 Paul U. Kellogg, “The Industrial Platform of the New Party,” The Survey, xxvii 
(August 24, 1912), p. 668-70. 
7 Ibid., p. 670. 
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The division in the ranks of social work on the advisability of 
political action was reflected in a symposium on “Politics and Social 
Work” which appeared in The Survey of October 5, 1912. Partici- 
pating in the symposium were the Survey’s three associate editors; 
also Edward T. Devine, a leading interpreter of social work; Jane 
Addams, head resident at Hull House in Chicago, and her co- 
worker, Graham ‘Taylor. 

Devine represented the cautious liberal approach to political 
action. He held that social workers should be non-partisan, should 
keep open minds, and “maintain such relations with men of social 
good will in all parties as will insure their cooperation in specific 
measures for the promotion of the common good.” ® Graham ‘Taylor, 
while avoiding direct endorsement of political action for social 
workers, expressed optimism at the general “humanizing” move- 
ment in politics. He noted specific achievements of all three presi- 
dential candidates — Wilson, ‘Taft, and ‘Theodore Roosevelt — con- 
cluding that the progressive movement was “far greater’ than any 
single political party. With much justice, he gave credit to social 
workers for stimulating the appearance in political platforms of 
humanitarian aims, declarations for social justice and humanitarian 
rights, and of provisions for the more direct control of government 
by the people. He stressed the need for controlling the conditions 
which in large part produce delinquency. This, he said, must be 
accomplished through the authority and resources of the state.® 


Miss Addams, on the other hand, came out with a forthright 
advocacy of political action for social workers, in line with the 


pragmatic approach: 


It is impossible to consider the complicated conditions of modern 
life with its proposed measures of legal control and social amelioration 
from the a priori point of view. Perhaps the greatest danger which besets 
a well-established institution is a subtle self-righteousness, a tendency to 
substitute the smaller good for the larger good, to consider the philan- 
thropist as superior to the politician. Adequate measures for social 
amelioration can only be carried out with the consent of all the people 
and the wisdom of such plans are best discussed in relation to the real- 
ization of opinion, to use John Morley’s fine phrase. 


8 “Politics and Social Work,” The Survey, xx1x (1912), p. 8-10. 


9Graham Taylor, “Humanizing Politics,” ibid., p. 10. 
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Certainly we have all learned that new ideas can never gain wide 
acceptance unless the persons who hold them confess them openly and 
give them an honest and effective adherence. When the ideas and meas- 
ures we have long been advocating become part of a political campaign, 
which is after all but an intensified method of propaganda, would we 
not be the victims of a curious self-consciousness if we failed to follow 
them there? 1° 

The Progressive Party went down to oblivion with Roosevelt's 
defeat in the 1912 election, but the activities of the “political ac- 
tion” groups of social workers undoubtedly left a wholesome impress 
on the country. Shortly before his inauguration as President, Wood- 
row Wilson, then governor of New Jersey, met with leading social 
workers in an informal conference in Hoboken, and gave a sym- 
pathetic and interested ear to their suggestions for needed social 
legislation. 


‘Twelve years after the Committee on Standards of Labor and 
Living had presented its historic report to the National Conference 
of Social Work, an offshoot of this. Committee delivered a report 
to the 1924 Conference, meeting at Toronto, that was sensational 
in its radical approach to the alliance between social work and labor. 
Entitled “The Challenge to Social Work of the Changing Control 
in Industry,” the report was read by Roger N. Baldwin, erstwhile 
probation officer and at the time director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, and concurred in by four other members of the 
subcommittee—all of them leading figures in social work—Frederic 
Almy, Eduard C. Lindeman, Ben M. Selekman and Mary van 
Kleeck. Noting the changes in the concept of action in the field of 
industrial and political power since the 1912 Committee had made 
its report, the 1924 group presented a set of five principles to gov- 
ern the proposed alliance of social work with labor: 

(1) Building up a political class party of the producers, com- 
mitted to such economic reforms as now characterize the farmer- 
labor movements: namely, public control of natural resources and 
public utilities, public control of money and credit, preservation of 
civil rights, and reform of the judiciary. 

(2) Participation in the social, industrial, and business enter- 


10 Jane Addams, “Pragmatism in Politics,” ibid., p. 12. 


11 The Survey, xxIX (1918), p. 639 f. 
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by which “charity” became “organized philanthropy” and this in turn 
developed into “scientific social work” with its professional engineering 
implications, runs closely parallel with the process by which individual 
bargaining between “master and servant” became “collective bargaining”’ 
between owners of labor power and owners of machines, and this in 
turn expanded to take in the idea of ‘workers’ control” with its impli- 
cation that labor as a coequal estate in the realm has a right to a voice 
in the control not only of its hours and wages and working conditions, 
but also property—the machinery of production—itself. ‘The psychologi- 
cal and economic environment of social work has changed with the 
changing status of labor and has been clearly responsive to it.14 

The Great Depression that began in 1929 proved an important 
unifying force in the relationships of social work and organized 
labor. It is interesting to note that social workers were far ahead 
of most union leaders in recognizing the social implications of that 
great economic crisis that lasted nearly a decade. Organized labor, 
as represented by the national leadership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, officially opposed Federal social insurance as late as 
1932. The principle was endorsed for the first time at the A. F. of 
L. convention of 1932. By that time social welfare leaders were busy 
drafting the outlines of a social security program that found legis- 
lative expression in the passage of the historic Social Security Act 
of 1935. 

The early years of the Great Depression witnessed a significant 
movement within social work that speeded up the drawing together 
of social work and organized labor. This was the rise of the “rank- 
and-file’” movement, reflecting sharp dissatisfaction on the part of 
a large section of social workers with what they considered the ex- 
cessive timidity of the existing leadership, the crystallization of a 
radical approach to economic and political problems, a sense of 
urgency requiring heroic measures to prevent any recurrence of the 
mass misery with which social workers came into first-hand contact, 
and a conviction that a permanent working alliance must be ce- 
mented between social work and organized labor. “Action” became 
the keyword of this movement, which found literary expression in 
a rank-and-file journal, Social Work Today, which was published 
from 1934 to 1942 and was broadly orientated around the left-wing 
sections of the New Deal. | 


14 The Survey, Lil (1924), p. 58m. 
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The rise of social work unions—notably the Social Service Em- 
ployes Union in the private-agency field, and the public social- 
welfare sections of the State, County and Municipal Workers of 
America—also tended to speed up the convergent trends. 

Meanwhile, a parallel trend was taking place within the ranks 
of organized labor. The more progressive unions tended to broaden 
their vistas beyond the factory gates. They increasingly recognized 
and assumed their rightful status as important and powerful sec- 
tions of community life. Unions became heavy contributors to com- 
munity chests and to individual voluntary social agencies. Their 
financial support, together with the growth of a consciousness of 
community responsibility, led to the election of labor leaders to the 
directing boards of many social agencies. 

The mobilization of home front resources in World War II ac- 
celerated all these convergent trends. Organized labor poured huge 
sums into community chests and national war-fund drives. In re- 
turn, it received increasing recognition in the formulation of policy. 
Unions like the United Automobile Workers of America and local 
union councils such as the C.I.O. Industrial Union Council of New 
York City became increasingly active as pressure groups for more 
adequate social services. A number of labor organizations created 
health and welfare committees, some of them employing profession- 
al social workers on a full-time or consultant basis. The National 
Maritime Union, for instance, has a comprehensive social service 
program for its members, supervised by two well-known social 
workers, Constance Kyle and Bertha F. Reynolds. 

A number of social workers have become active in one of the 
most significant movements of the day, the C.I.O. Political Action 
Committee. For example, Charlotte Carr, formerly head of the New 
York City Home Relief Bureau and later headworker at Hull 
House, is at present serving as New York State director for this 
Political Action Committee. 

Both houses of labor—A. F. of L. and C.I.0.—have been con- 
ducting intensive educational campaigns among their members on 
the benefits of a comprehensive social security program. Both have 
issued attractive brochures, circulated by the tens of thousands, 
which analyze various legislative measures on unemployment, old 
age and health insurance. Both have prepared extensive programs 
dealing with postwar problems that appeal to their members, not 
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only as union men, but as citizens of their communities. The ex- 
pansion of the interests of organized labor during the past four 
decades has indeed been breath-taking. 

The old antagonisms are vanishing. The traditional suspicion 
with which organized labor viewed social work are in the process 
of disappearing. The identity of interests is almost universally rec- 
ognized; its organizational consequences are being fulfilled. 


New York City. 
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